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PROFESSIONAL perc oF in ABBOTT. 
We are told by thatgreatindgest helaes heart, 


and corréct observer of. Nature, Shakspeare,, that 
“6 there is a tide in. the: affasrs. of men.” 
The justice of this axiom is peculiarly: applicable to 
the theatrical profession. Merit is: not the constant 
and infallible earnest of success. Repeated experience 
amply proves, that even superior talents frequently 
- standindebted for their devellopement and due appreci- 
tion to alucky chance, and that the rage for novelty 
but too often blights, in the bud, the just hopes and 
legitimate aspirings of modest, unobtrusive desert. 
The close attention we have paid to the Drama, 
since the opening of the present theatrical campaign, 
and the strict observanee, with which we have scrue 
tinized the performances at both houses, have given 
us occasion to perceive a great want of fitness in the 
cast of some of those plays, in which Miss O’ NEeILu 
excites such general rapture and applause. This in- 
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convenience is peculiarly apparent in the representa- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Conway is a very 
commendable and diligent actor ; but his personal at- 
tributes are ill adapted for the part of Romeo. The 
contrast, in point of bodily proportions, between him 
and Julzet is too glaring. Custom immemorial has in- 
corporated, as.it were, with the character of Romeo 
the idea of adolescence. Mr. Conway is: too formida- 
ble a figure for the love-sick swain of the timid 
Juliet. ; 

The indisposition of Mr. Conway has twice 
brought forward Mr. Assotr, as his substitute;. 
November 21, in the character of Romeo; and the 
following day, as: Jaffier, in Venice Preserved. With- 
eut the remotest intention to depreciate the claims: 
of Mr. Coxway, who, as we have already stated, is. 
really a very respectable performer, we must in can- 
dour observe, that Mr. Apsotr acquitted himself 
with great credit‘on' both these occasions. He is 
evidently endowed with genuine feeling, and correct 
judgment, and his figure is. well adapted. for amatory 
parts. 

Of the successive events.and vicissitudes which, 
may have characterized the out-set of his professional 
career, we have little knowledge. Being of theatrical 
parentage, it is probable, that he early imbibed a pre- 
dilection for the profession. Having established him- 
self a favourite on the Bath Stage, an engagement 
was offered him in 1810, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
where he made his debut, on the London boards, as: 
Frederic, in Mrs. IncnBatn’s Comedy of Lovers” 
Vows, adapted to the English Stage from Kotzebue’s. 
Natural-Son. The part of Frederic, though not 
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within the strict limits of probability, is however @ 
very interesting character, and affords ample scope for 
the display of pathos, and impassioned acting. Mr. 
AszottT did the part ample justice, and was received 
with great applause. 

His success at the Haymarket theatre caused him 
to be enlisted among the corps dramatique at Covent- 
Garden theatre, where he made his first appearance, 
as Ferdinand, in the Tempest. Here, however, his 
merit was for aconsiderabletime keptback and eclipsed 
by the famzly-compact of the Kempxes. The seces- 
gion of My. C. Kzmpue from Covent-Garden, at length 
epencd1 a brighter perspective te the subject of the 
present memoir, who has sustained several of the 
Youager KemBue’s parts with much merited applause. 
- Since the opening of the present Season, Mr. ABBotT 


has successivély appeared in the following characters, Wu ; 


viz. Alonzo ; (Pizarro) Lothair ; {Miller and his Men) 
Laertes; (Hamlet) Lysimachus; (Alexander the 
Great) Capt. Aubri; (Forestof Bondy) Porcius; (Cato) 
Decius; (Julius Cesar) Capt. Woodville ; (Wheel of 
Fortune) Carlos ; (Isabella) Romeo ; [Romeo and Ju- 
liet] Jaffer ; [Venice Preserved] Cromwell; [King 
Henry VIII] Richmond ; [King Richard II1] Duke 
of Kalitz; [King and the Duke] Dauphin; [King 
John] Lewson; [Gamester] and Malcolm; [Mac- 
beth. 

To sum up our general opinion of Mr. Apsort’s 
professional claims, he appears to us to be a performer 
of fair promise, aad who only stands in need of ade- 


quate occasion of diplaying his powers, to gain strong ~ 


hold on public favour and esteem. Sincerely do. we 
wish, that such occasion may not be long with-held, 


— 


pice conan 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN., 

The performance.of the Comic Opera of the Agree- 
able Surprise, at this theatre, on Friday, Nov. 25, has 
given rise to some very serious legal discussion. An 
application was made to the Court of Chancery, by 
Mr. Morris, brother-in-law to Mr. Cotman, and one 
of the proprietors of the Haymarket theatre, to cause 
Messrs. Harris and Kemaues, the Proprietors of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, to be committed to the Fleet 
Prison, for contempt of Court, in having represented 
the said after-piece, in the face of an Injunction, lately 
granted ‘by the Lord Chancellor, prohibiting the per- 
formance, at Covent-Garden Theatre, of certain drama- 
ticpieces of Mr. Corman. The proprietors of Covent 
Garden, on the other hand, prayed that the said In- 
junction might be abrogated, as far as respects the four 
Dramas, known by the titles of the Agreeable Sur- 
» prise, Village Lawyer, We fly by Night, and X. Y. Z. 
' The point was decided upon by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, on Saturday, December 17, when his Lordship 
was pleased to pronounce : “ The great question is re- 
¢ specting the four farces above enumerated. They 
** certainly are not to beacted, unless the injunction 
** be dissolved. There evidently has been a violation 
‘of the injunction; but, as it appears, without any 
“t intention to violate it, and therefore the best way 
‘‘ of settling this dispute, and of restoring harmony 
** between the two theatres, is to say, that there shall 
** be no costs, on either side.’* 

Wednesday, November 30, the frequenters of this 
Theatre experienced a very severe disappointment. 
Otway’s Tragedy of Venice Preserved had been an- 
‘ nounced for representation in the Bills, and the undi- 
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minished celebrity of Miss O’NerL1, whosustains the 
part of Belvidera, added to the excellent performance 
ef Mr. Yeuns, in the part of the daring, manly, spirit- 
ed Pierre, : attracted, as might be expected, (to adopt 
the language of a certain evening Print,) an overflow- 
ing house. On our arrival at the Theatre we learnt, 
that the Play had been unavoidably changed, in conse- 
_ quence of the sudden indisposition of Miss O’Nerit. 
Printed notices of this untoward event were stuck up 
in the stair-cases and avenues of the Theatre, and .no 
measure neglected, on the part of the Managers, to 
apprize the public of the cause of this involuntary dis- 
appointment. In lieu of Venice Preserved, the Opera 
of the Maid of the Mill was performed. — Some very 
pretty singing, by MissSrePueEns and Mr.IncrEpon, 
holds no mean rank among the attractions -of this 
Opera. Mrs. Liston received sapsnmer-weer applause, 
in the part of Fanny. 

It gives us unfeigned pleasure to add, that Miss 
. O'NEILL was'so far recovered on Monday, Dec. 3, 
as to be able to resume her professional duties. She 
appeared that night in the character of Juliet, and was 
greeted, on her entrance on the Stage, with enthusias- 
tic applause, by a numerous and fashionable au- 
dience. 

The play of the Mountaineers, in which ‘Mr. Kem- 
BLE sustains, with admirable effect, a part from phy- 
sical causes most peculiarly adapted to his personal 
attributes and powers, (that of Octavian, in which 
character the author has depicted the ravages of hope- 
less passion, both upon the bodily and mental frame) 
was succeeded on Tuesday, Dec. 6, by the first repre- 
sentation of anew F arce, in two acts, entitled the King 
and the Duke; or, Which is Which ? 
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The plot upon the whole is slight and flimsy, and 
stands chiefly indebted for the very moderate interest 
it excites, to the reiterated error and fluctuation of re- 

solve, into which Count Lowinski, at whose cas- 
' tle the scene is laid, is led by the clashing pursuits 
and projects of the two characters, from which the 
piece takes its name, and of whose real quality he is 
kept in anxious suspence and ignorance, till the de- 
nouement. 

The King of Poland, (Mr. Jonzs) wader the name 
of Radzivil, Colonel of Hussars, and accompanied bya 
‘confidential friend, Prince Sigismund, [Mr. Hamer- 
Ton] takes up his quarters at the castle of Lowinsk:, 
{Mr.Terry] a Polish Count, who prides himself vastly 
on his diplomatic knowledge, and imaginary skill in 
politics. During his stay with the Count, the King 
becomes enamoured with that nobleman’s daughter, 


; : gy Ulrica [Miss Foorr.] The Count surprizes the dis- 





guised Monarch in confidential discourse with his 
daughter, and signifies to him, pretty abruptly, that it 
is time to take his departure. The supposed Colonel 
demands an explanation, and is informed that, inde- 
pendant of the obstacle which his apparent lack of for- 
tune and inferior rank present to his union with the 
fair Ulrica; that lady’s hand is already engaged, by 
her father, to the|Duke of Kalitz. On this the Monarch 
_ withdraws; but in retiring drops‘[in the representation 
very aukwardly, and in a manner, which appears ine 
tentional] his handkerchief. This is picked up by 
Lowinski, who on examining it attentively, perceives 
that the royal arms are quarteredin embroidery, 
in one of the corners, —a privilege, possessed by the 
Duke of Kalitz, in virtue of his being related to the 
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reigning family. This discovery, super-added to cer-, 
tain expressions made use of by the King, at parting 
with Lowznskz, lead the latter to conclude that the pre« 
tended Colonel is no other than the Duke of Kalitz him- 
self, who has assumed this disguise, in order to sound 
the sentiments of his daughter, and procure to himself 
an opportunity of examining, at his leisure, and incog- _ 
wtto, her personal as well as her mental claims. The 
order for Radzivel’s departure is instantly recalled, and 
Ulrica summoned from her chamber, to which she had 
been but a moment before sternly consigned. Such asud- 
den change in Lowinske’s conduct nota little staggers 
the Monarch, who at first suspects, that the secret of his 
real rank has been betrayed through the indiscretion of 
his friend Sigismund. But finding that he is mistaken 
for his rival, the Duke of Kalitz, he resolves to profit 
of the error, by assuming that nobleman’s name and 
title, and.in order to guard against surprize, as the Dake 
is expected shortly to arrive at Lowznskz’s castle, he 
writes an order to the Govenor of Lemberg, at which 
place the Duke’s regiment is in garrison, not to pennis 
him, nor his companion to leave that town. 

It happens however, that the command of’the fore 
tress of Lemberg, by the death of the Govenor, has 
devolved, provisionally, upon the Duke, whose ser- 
vant atrives almost at the same moment, that the 
King has finished his dispatches. Sigismund engages 

Anim to carry the letter to Lemberg, giving him a 
purse by way of remuneration, with promise that he 
shall receive double that sum, on delivery, from the 
Governor, The Servant accepts the offer; but his-de- 
parture is prevented by the arrival of the Duke, (Mr. 
Aszorr)accompanied by Lovinski’s Son (Durvssrt.) 
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The Duke finding the letter addressed to the Gove» 
nor of Lemberg, which post he holds, (as already ob- 
served,) himself, breaks it open, and now learns, that 
the Monarch of Poland is his rival, and has assumed 
his quality and name. He resolves to imitate the 
example, passes himself off for the King, and is pre- 
sented as such to his intended father-in-law Lowznskz 
as wellas to the monarch himself. The latter, after a sig- 
nificant hint to the pseudo-monarch, not to over-step 
certain bounds of décorum in his assumed character, 
humours the deception, and co-operates in putting 
to the trial the good-faith and consistency of the Count, 

Here commences a series of ludicrous sitaations, 
resulting from the vaccillation of the Count between 
ambition and the regard due to his promise. Self-in- 
terest, as usual, carries the day; he disclaims all his 
engagements in’ favour of the King. Udriea, faithful 
to the sentiments of her heart, is not dazzled with the 
splendid offers of Royalty, but discovers her predi- 
lection for the supposed Duke. Lowznski essays every 
argument to induce a change in her inelinations—but 
to no purpose—He over-hears a conversation between 
Ahe two Rivals, which puts him in possession of the 
fact and motive of their reciprocal disguise. This 
gives a new turn to his projects. He now presses his 
daughter to give her hand to the Duke; retracts all he 
has said to his disadvantage, and even speaks in terms 
of coarse invective and low contempt of the pretended 
Monarch. Szgismund makes his appearance, and once 
more overthrows the whole system, of the Count, by 
assuring him, that the conversation he has just been, 
as he supposes, a clandestine witnessto, was a precon- 
certed stratagem between the King and the Duke, in 
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order to keep Ulrica in ertor, with a view of ascertain- 
ing her real sentiments. Lowznskt once more. abjures 
the Duke, in favour of the supposed monarch, and 
goes in quest of his daughter, in the design of unde- 
ceiving her, 

He finds the Duke at Ulrica’s feet. A scene of passion- 
ate upbraiding ensues; the old Courtier is ready to go 
distracted; when he is relieved from his embarassment, 
by the entrance of the real Duke of Kalitz, who kneels 
to his Sovereign. The denouement is such as may 
be naturally expected. Udrica’s fidelity to the man, 
whom she loved, whilst he appeared to hold no higher 
rank, than that of Colonel of Hussars,and whom, on his 
assumption of the title of Duke, she preferred to the 
supposed Majesty of Poland, isrecompensed with the 
hand ofthe Monarch. Even Lowinskz himself meets 
with a reward, less due to his own merits, than to the 
munificence of his royal Son-in-law, who creates him 
Prince, | 

So much for the plot of the new after-piece. The 
superstructure is not a whit superior to the flimsy 
foundation, on which it is raised. The attempts at 
wit, in the character of Lowznski, are lame in the 
extreme. A few cant phrases, relative to diplomacy; 
the forced, repeated introduction of the name of Puff- 
endorf; some stale puns, (worthy ofa certain namby- 
pamby Critic] on the subject of a Salt-mine, consti- 
tute the whole merit of the character. Sprightly hue... 
mour and ingenious repartee there is nene—The dia- 
logue languishes throughout, and the close of the 
piece is ardently longed for, from the very commences 
ment. | a 
A still more ridiculous and abortive character is 
VOL. I. NO 4. R 
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that of the Count’s Secretary, (Mr, Stmmons.} Here 
the author strains and labours most piteously to pro- 
voke alaugh; but to no effect. The part is so sove- 
reignly vile, dull and despicable, that it defies all effort, . 
and sinks beneath the vs znertze of its own torpid 
weight. 

The performers exerted themselves beyond the va- 
lue of their respective casts. Mr.TERRy, as the repre- 
sentative of Lowinskz, has to struggle against a com- 
pound of dullness and insipidity, without a single 
contrast or relief, except what results from the equt- 
voque of the situation, arising from the continual blun- 
ders of the Count. Jones displays much sprightliness 
and vivacity, in the part of the dtsguesed Monarch; 
his alledged want of dignity carries in a great measure, 
its own apology along with it, from the very circum- 
stance of that disguise. The King, under the assum- 
ed quality of a Colonel of Hussars, must naturally 
wish to manifest more of the gaiety, and careless ease 
of the military character, than of the measured, digni- 
fied deportment of royalty. Mr. Ansott, as the Duke, 
has little to do; but does that little well. The part is 
indeed, in the most literal acceptation of the term, 
unworthy of him. Hamerton and Duruset, the 
former, as Sigzsmund, the latter, as Lowsnske’s Son, 
have even still less to do,— and the part assigned to 
Simmons, as Secretary, gives scope to little better than 
buffoonery. Miss Foote, as-Ulrica, rendered the part 
as interesting, as the Author, from the style and com- 
plexion of the character, enables her to do. 

Thursday, December 8,——was performed Shak- 
spear’s Tragedy of King John,—the hero of the piece 
by Mr. Kempce. On this subject, we present our 
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readers with the report of the theatrical Critic of the 
Sun, of December the 9th. 

‘‘ If the weather last night had not been so discour 
“‘ raging to the admirers of the Drama, and of theatrical] 
“excellence, we should condemn the taste of the pub- 
“lic, which could suffer so fine a play, as King John, 
‘“ with so admirable assumption, a8 that of KEBLE, 
‘‘ as the hero of the piece, to be attended by an audi- 
“sence, ia point of numher, so little worthy of both.” 

We are then told, that notwithstanding this udmit- 
ted ‘ beggarly accountof empty bores,” Mr.KemBue, 


through extraordinary condescension, (we suppose,) . 


deigned not to sloven the part! ! ¢” 

‘“‘ King John (continues the liberal and sagacious 
“ Critic of the Sun) is one of KemBLe’s very best 
performances, ‘ and he teok as much pains to do jus- 
* tice to it, on this oecasion, asif the house had been 
“ fully crowded, which it ovGHT TO HAVE BEEN!!! 
‘* His performance was indeed a masterly atchiev- 
‘ ment, and never did he display more skill, than i in 
‘“‘ the scene with Hubert.” 

Now follows a puff oblique and indirect to promote 


the interests of ‘the family-compact, and the grand, 


theatrical coalition of the KEmpiEs—“ In default of 
«“ Cuar_es KemBLeE, whois the best Faulconbridge, 
‘“‘ within our memory, Conway supported the charac- 
** ter with gallant bearing.” 

If transcendent abilities, such (as we are so repeat- 
edly told ) as distinguish this self-same illustrious 
family of Worthies, could be supposed to stand in 


need of a market-crier, to put them off, what a pity - 


is it, that certain persons should be compelled to re- 
sort to the agency of such an inadequate minister! 
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For the rest, we shall offer no farther remarks upon 
the above- paragraph, but dismiss the play of King 
John with observing, that Mrs. Faucrt, who hitherto, 
has appeared but once this season, (as Lady Aune, 
in Richard ITI) sustained this evening the part of 
Lady Constance, with much appropriate spirit and 
feeling. This Lady merits to be more frequently 
brought forward, Her figure is good and commanding. 
We find from the Bills, that she is cast for the part of 
Millwood, in George Barnwell, 

On Wednesday, December 14,— the Tragedy of 
the Gamester was represented at Covent-Garden The- 
atre. This play is avowedly the best of the author's 
(Mr. Edward Moore’s) dramatic productions ; but was 


_ not brought forward under that gentleman's name, 


from an apprehension of its meeting with inveterate 
rancour and opposition, as Mr. Moore was obnoxious 
to a strong and powerful party. It was therefore 
adopted, through friendly motives, by the Rev.Josesphi 
Spence, But after four nights’ representation, Mr. 
Spence conceiving its success no longer doubtful, 
withdrew his name. No sooner was this circumstance 
known, than several of the very persons, who had 
been most enthusiastic in applauding the * Gamester, 


~~ 





* The following Anecdote, relative to the Tragedy of Beverly, is not a 
little curious, aad may furnish ground to much serious reflexion. As 
such we presume, it cannot prove unacceptable to our readers, We exe 
tract it from a French Work, published in Paris, in the year 1786, ander 
the title of Costumes des grands Theatres de Paris, Ne. ¥1. 

During Mr. Garxicx’s abode in Paris, he engaged in a warm dis- 
pute with one of the first actors of the Parisian Stage, respecting the 
dramatic taste of the two nations, GARRicK vaunted his own, as being 


’ 
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n as the work of Mr. Spence, were the most eager and 
i _ violent in condemning it, as the praduction of Mr. 
0. Moore.—It was acted at Drury-Lane, for the first 
a time, in 1753. 
f 1t was brought forward this evening, on the Covent- 
d | Garden Stage, for the purpose of affording additional 
y scope and range for the display of Miss O’ NEILL’s ac- 
re 
of F 
more consonant to Nature. The English Stage, he maintained, presented 
a faithful transcript of actual life ; whereas the French had an instinctive ' 
of ) aversion toTruth, in its naked, unsophisticated state, and never pourtrayed 
- Nature but after their own manner, so disguised with artificial incum- 
3 brances, that her original form was scarcely to be recognized. The 
i French Actor, who ill understood the genius of his own nation, pretended E 
am that the case was exactly the reverse from that.stated by Mr. Garrick. 
9 As is usual on such occasions, neither party would yield to the arguments 4g 
e of his opponent—but parted each more strongly convinced of the justice @/jae 
t and validity of his own opinion, . 
; Shortly after Mr, Garricx’s return to England, the Tragedy 
. of Beverly, or the Gamester, was represented on the London Stage ; 
hi ; ’ _ and nearly at the same time a Translation of this play, by Saurin, broughe ; 
rs forward at Paris. My. Garrick wrote on this occasion to his former q 
1; French antagonist ; 4 
‘ Le croiriez-vous, mon cher M—————, on a donne Beverly, et contre 4 
- mon attente, la piece n’a pas reussi.”—(Would you believe it, my dear % 
d Mr.M———, the Tragedy of Beverly has been performed, and contrary q 
ry to my expectation, the play did not succeed.) 4 
The French Actor wrote back, in reply : 3 
6 Le croiriez-vous, mon cher GaxRricKk, on a donne Beverly, et E 
contre mon attente, la piece a ét¢ bien recue.”—( Would you believe it, i 
“a my dear Garrick, the Tragedy of Beverly has been performed, and cons 
trary to my expectation, the play was favourably received.) f 
_ Mr. Garricx wrote immediately back to Paris : 
sa “¢ Je crois que nous devenons Francois, et que vous devenez Anglais, ; 
Je ne sais ce que chacune des nations peut y gagner ;_ mais je sais bien ce-* i 
val s ‘qu’ une d’ elles peut perdre.”—(I believe that weare becoming French, ; 
he and you are becoming English. I know not what either of the nations i | 
ng can gain by this change ; but I well know what one of them may (/ose.) | 
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knowledged powers.—To enter into a detailed, elabo- 
rate report of that young lady’s performance, in the 
part of Mrs. Beverley, would not only carry us into a 
wide field of disquisition, incompatible with the cir- 
cumscribed limits of our publication; but subject us 
Kikewise to much needless repetition of the remarks, we 
have already made on her general style of acting. Re- 
serving, therefore, this subject for a future Number, 
we shall content ourselves with observing, in the pre- 
sent instance, that Miss O’Neruv’s performance, as 
Mrs. Beverley, was in no respect whatever derogatory 
to the reputation she has acquired by her former spe- 
cimens. Her warm affection towards her mis-guided, 
and infatuated husband; her tender anxiety for his 
fame; her delicate sollicitude to screen him from expo- 
sure and upbraiding, were faithfully depicted. SomeCri- 
tics seem to be ofopinion, that she was not equally suc- 
cessful, in the Scene with Stukely, at the end of the | 
third Act, where the villain first slanders her husband ; 
znd then basely endeavours to convert that husband’s 

frailties into arms for accomplishing his own diabolical 
' project upon her virtue. Here, we -are told, Miss 
O’ Nett falls short of the part, in point of vehemence 
and force. So argues (if arguing it can be termed) ia 
particular the liberal Critic of the Sun; but by a cer- 
tain fatality, which seems to attend him as inseparably 
as his shadow, he lets (we beg the reader’s pardon for 
employing so homely a proverb) “the cat out of the 
bag,’ and discovers the true motive of his fastidious 
censure, which, as ausual, is bottomed on the fumzly- 
compact, to which we have already forcibly adverted. 
«It is hardly possible forws (see the Sun, of Dee. 15) 
*‘ to forget former ornaments of the theatre; though 
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* the public, in general, do not seem to have any vivid 
‘recollection on these occasions; judging (here the 
Sun is by no means clear—as the phrase at present 
stands, all is darkness and eclipse—the participle 
judging should seem to refer to the public—to render 
it correct English, it will be necessary to alter the 
paragraph thus—“if we may judge’’ | “ from the vehe- 
““mence, with which they receive a new favourite, 
‘“* even in those characters, which have been represen- 
“* ted with a degree of excellence, which bids defiance 
** to all competition! It should seem then, that Mrs, 
Sippons has attained, to what we have ever been led 
to consider as unattaznable, in human affairs, perfec- 
tion! that she has carried the Art to its very achme, 
and ne plus ultra / that it is impossible for the most 
fortunate combination of circumstances: impossible 
for the happiest alliance of Nature and Art, to produce 
a performer capable of entering into competition with 
this paragon of excellence! this phenix of the Dra- 
ma! from whose ashes (unlike in this respect to those 
of her great proto-type) no worthy and adequate suc- 
cessor is to be looked for! Horace has ably commented 
on this unhallowed propensity of a certain class of 
Critics, of his day. 

‘¢ Virtutem incolumem odimus ; 


Sublatam ex oculis quzrimus invidi !’” 


Had Miss* O*NeEILt not ventured.on the same path, 


~ 





(*) Whatever may be the comparative inferiority of Miss O’Neitt, 
in the eyes of certain Judges, Mr. Harris, it appears, does not view 
that performer’s merit through the same optics ; at least, if we may be al- 
lowed to form, an opinion of that gentleman’s sentiments from the followe 
ing statement, which has appeared ia several of the newspapers. 
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trodden by the illustrious personage alluded to, we 
should not have been pestered with this crafty, jesuetz 
cal reminiscence. 

Want of room, as already stated, prevents us from 
entering into a detailed analysisof the respective claims 
of the performers, concerned in the representation of 
the Gamester. The part of Beverley was assigned to 
the able hands of Mr. Youne. On the merits of 
this gentleman’s acting, public opinion is rarely divi- 
ded. Mr. Terry seldom appears to less advantage, 
than he did this evening, in the character of Stukely. 
His performance on the whole was not in strict ana- 
logy with the part. Stukely is a consummate vilain; 
but at the same time a very speczous one, and systema- 
tically conceals his real sentiments, till the very mo- 
ment, that’ imposture is no longer practicable, or no 
longer necessary. Mr. Assortrt evinced feeling, judg- 
ment, appropriate spirit, and gallant bearing, as the 
representative of Lewson, the faithful friend, and 
generous lover. Honest Jarvis was ably personated 
by Mr. Murray; Mrs. Ecerrton sustained the part 
of the amiable Charlotte. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20,—was represented at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. 
As this play was got up, on the present occasion, (we 
speak on the authority of the Bills) “by particular 
desire,” for the express purpose of bringing forward 





ss Mr. Harris has made Miss O’NEILLa present of diamonds, to 
$ the amount of £300. to mark his sense of her eminent services.’ On 
this subject a very elegant Epigram has appeared, in a certain Evening 


Print,a Copy . of which the reader will find, page 146, of the present 
Number of the Theatrical Reporter. 
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Mf. Kemsy£, as the lero of the piece, on the dast 
night of his performaiice,—it would be highly #libe- 
ral and unjust to enter into invidious comparison of 
the style, in which it has been produced at the two 
rival houses. At Drury-Lane; Macbeth has been repre- 
sented this season with almost unprecedented splen- 
dour and magnificence 4 but at Drury-Line, it is in a 
course of regular performance. At Covent-Garden, on 
the other hand, it has been given; merely to answer an 
ephemeral purpose. Candour, in such a case, makes 
every befitting allowance, and in judging of the man- 
ner, does not lose sight of the object: 

Yet, with every disposition to indulgence, certain 
points of due observance there are,—the neglect of 
which (as not involving preposterous labour and ex- 
' pence) calls for reprehension. The manner in which 
the Witches,—-as well principals; as subalterns,~« 
acted their part in Macbeth, this evening, was highly 
injudicious, indecorous, and irrelavent. Our idea of 
Hecate ill. accords with shakes, quavers, and other 
graces of scientific singing. ‘The same remark applies 
to more persons than one. In fact, the generality of 
the motley groupe of chorus-witches presented, in 
their appearance and behaviour, very little of the at. 
tributes and manners assigned to this race of beings, 
by received custom and opinion. They were even too 
pretty for gipsies! At Drury-Lane, the chorus 
Witches do not display any part of the * hair, much 


alii 





(*) This was the case, on the first night of representation; but at Drury 
Lane, as indeed every where else, abuses creep in by slow degrees; om 
some of the vocal witches have begun to sport their locks. 


vot. 1. No. 4 8 
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-less do they sport graceful ringlets, the effects of which 

are little calculated to inspire sentiments of horror and. 
aversion, Mr. Pope knew their power and their value 
better, when speaking of this charming ornament of 
the female head, he not more emphatically than justly 
observes, that 
“ Beauty draws us with a single hair!” 
Nor are’ our objections to these pseudo-witches 
confined merely to their personal appearance and 
accoutrements. Their arch and leering eyes rolled 
too complacently, by far, for their assumed. character ; 
and simpers, smiles and amorous glances beamed from 
faces, whose look ought to have announced malice, 
and have appalled, rather than allured the spectator. 
We are not much in the habit of panegyric; neither 
is it our wish to wound the feelings of many, in com- 
pliment to one; but. candour compells us to acknow- 
ledge, that Mrs. DAveNPorrT, in point of manner and 
appearance, was unquestionably the best witch amongst 
them all! 

Mr. Kempte has so frequently appeared before the 
public, as Macbeth, and his merit in this character is 
so universally recognized, that we are relieved from the 
necessity of elaborate comment. There was evidently 
a very strong party, in his favour, in the house, whose 
manner of greeting and hailing his entranceon the 
Stage,in the third Scene of the first Act, by rising from 
their seats, waving hats and handkerchiefs in the air; 

- with other puerile demonstrationsof interest and affec- 

tion, in our humble opinion, rather ptejudiced than 

_ benefitted his cause —Such practices. savour too much 

of preconcertmentand mountebank grimace, and might 

Iead to the beltef, that the applause thus dealt out by 
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wholesale; and lavished even before the Actor opens 
his lips, was not the genuine tribute ofthe judgment, 
or the heart; but. the fruits of indiscreet zeal; the 
workings of a party, or-the bought aeclamations of. a 
mercenary cabal. All this roar and vociferation was 
certainly not suborned by Mr. KemBxe, who has no 
occasion to gesort to such low, paltry artifice and 
trick. His reputation stands upon a prouder, a more 
substantial and durable base, than the clamours of a 
anob, or the witticisms of a punster. It is only subject 
of regret, that he should seek to strugglé with nature, 
and vainly hope that hzs powers might be exempt from 
the common lot and destiny of humanity. Noman 
ever survived this dangerous experiment, with impu- 
nity—witness the example of the Great Pompry; to 
whose melancholy ezzt from the stage we endeavoured 
to draw My. KEmBLE’s most serious reflection, by a 
passage from Lucan. -(See the third Number of the 
Theatrical Reporter, page 84.) | 

By way of friendly hint, we shall again whisper ia 
his ear a quotation from the aforesaid Poet. The allusi- 
on is still to Pompry. 
¢ Urgentibus annis 
ee 10 senium—— 





———,, famseque petitor 
ec Multa dare in vulgus ; totis popularibus auris 
ee [mpelli, plausuque (*) sut gaudere theatri: 
‘¢ Nee reparare movas vires, multumque priori 
& Credere fortune—Stat magni nominis umbra !” 





-(*) Quod Rome magnificentissime exstruxerat Pompejus. Mr. Keme 
BLE, we have been told, is one of the Proptietors of Covent-Garden The- 
atre : this circumstance readers the allusion to Pox? eyjstill mose pointed 
and appropriate. 
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THEATRICAL DIARY, 
COVENT-GARDEN, 





Nov. 28, Venice Preserved----Rosina. ae 







24, King Henry V11]...-Forest of Bondy," 

25, Isabella....Agreeable Surprise. 

26, Maid of the Mill----Timour, the Tartar. 

28. Isabella-..-ibid. 

29, King Richard the Third, . Forest of Bondy. 

80, Maid of the Mill. . Rosina. 

Dec. 1, Julius Cesar—Miller, and his Men. 

2, Love ina Village-:Timour, the Tartar. 

3, Artaxerxes. .Child of Nature..Timour, the Tartare 
5, Romeoand Juliet.. Blue Beard. 

6, Mountaineers..--King and the Duke, 

7, Venice Preserved+.-ibidem 

» King John---ibid. 

3 Isabella-»yibid. 

Jo, a of Paris-.-King and the duke---Aladdin. 
12, Venice Preserved—Timour the Tartar. 

13, Julius Cesar King and the Duke. 

14, The Gamester----ibid. 

15, Coriolanus--.-Forest of Bondy. 

16, Isabella-...King and the Duke 

17, John of ParisesKing and the Duke—Aladdin. 
19, Romeo and Juliet---Timour the Tartar. 

20, Macbeth... John of Paris. 

21, Venice Preserved. . John of Paris. 

22, Gamester-.-Forest of Bondy. 

23, Isabella—Aladdin. 


eee 


THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE, 


$0 96 


Nov. 23, Castle of Andalusia—Midnight-Hour 


24, Macbeth—Jean de Paris 

25, Belle’s Stratagem—Woodman’s Hut. 
26, Macbeth—Jean de Paris. 
28, King Richard tie Third. —Jegn-de Paris 
22, Hypocrite—Ninth Statue, 

33, Devil’s Bridge—ibidem 


Dec. 1, Macbeth—ibid. 





2, Allinthe wrong—ibid, 
3, Macbeth—ibid. 

5, King Richard the the Third—ibid. 
6, Rule a Wife and have a Wife—ibid. 
7, Fontainbleau—ibid. 
8, Macbethere-ibid. 

9, School for Scandalewibid. 
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Dec. 10, Macheth+--Ninth Statue, 
12, King Richard the Third---ibid, 
13, Devil’s Bridge--.-ibid. 
14, Merchant of Venice..»ibid. 
15, Macbeth--.ibid. . 
19,, Belle’s Stratageta-ibid, 
17,, Othello-.-ibid. 
16, King Richard’ the Third--:ibid, 
20, Cure for the Heart-Ache-sibid, 
21,. Belle’s Stratagem...-ibid, 
22, Macbeth--ribid. 
23, Jane Shore---ibid, 


Tuesday, Nov. 29, a kind of mongrel, non-descript 
dramatic production, dignified with the high-sounding 
appellation of a New Musical Romance, was represen- 
ted, for the first time at this Theatre, under the title 
of the Ninth Statue, or the Irishman in Bagdad. 

The principal incidents are founded on the tale of the 
Wonderful Mirror, inthe Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
ments, and have been got up (to speak technically) ior 
scenic representation, by Mr, Dizpry. 

Zeyn, Prince of Balgora, (Mr. Wattacr) has ex 
hausted his finances ; his subjects revolt; his life is 
attempted, but the arrival of Ki/rooney (Jonnstone, | 
saves him from their fury. The Irishman is in search 
of his daughter, Nora, [Miss Ketuy] who has been 
purchased for the harem of the Prince. Zeyx is next 
discovered, absorbed in deep reflexion. itis Father's 
Spirit appears to him, orders him to remove a marbie 
tablet, in the floor, and descend a staircase, leading io 
a vault, where he will find immense treasures. ihe 
Prince-obeys—enterg the Cave of the Mone Statues; 
eight figures of massy gold present themselves to his 
astonished gaze ; gems and precious stones are scatter 
ed about in vast profusion: the xzuth Pedestal is 
vacant—a scroll informs him that ail the riches of the 
eight Statues will never render him liappy, w ithout 
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the possession of the ninth. Morabec, a magician, 
{Mr. Garrtre] will teach him how he may obtain it. 

The Prince, accompanied by Kilrooney and his 
dauhgter Nora{the latter disguised as a page, without 
the privacy of the prince] repair to Morabec’s habita- 
tion. The Magician has recourse to incantations : 
Asdrael, King of the Genii, [Mr. WaLpEGRAvE] 
appears in a car of fire, and ensures to the-prince the 
accomplishment of his wishes, on condition, that 
within twenty days he procure for Asdreal a beautiful 
virgin, whose very thoughts have never erred, and 
whose virtue is pure and unsullied—To prevent im- 
position, Asdrael invests him with a mirror, possessing 
the magic quality, that the moment any female shall 
view herself in it, whose virtue will not bear the test, 

the surface of the glass will instantly be sullied. 

Now commences a series of perilous adventures, 
The virtue of the mirror is essayed on a multitude of 
aspirers——but every trial ends in the exposure of 
the frail candidate. The Princess of Bagdad, ( Miss 
Boyce) amongst the rest, is doomed to undergo this 
cruel mortification. At length the turn falls on Nora, 
she views herself in the dangerous Mirror, and returns 
it unsullied! The Prince, in astonishment, exclaims 
*Victory!’ and summons Asdrael to receive his bride. 

Two Genii descend, and bear off Nora, whom the 
Prince discovers to be the person he adores—He vents 
his rage in reproaches, but at length is made happy in 
the possession of Nora. , 

This sketch will suffice to prove, that the Ninth- 
Statue is one unvarried tissue of stage-trick, and ab- 
surdity. In point of splendor, it certainly possesses 
considerable attraction for children, as well as for all 
those ofriper years, who have no optics for intellec- 
tual beauty, and moral fitness, 
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To stamp the seal of incongruity on this hetrogene- 
neous compound of pantomime and farce, the beauteous. 
Nora, this paragon of virtue and perfection! this unsul- 
lied virgin, immaculate in thought, as wellas deed! is 
the daughter of a printer’s devil, who flies his country 
for immoral practices! seeks his fortune in foreign 
parts, by selling whiskey! and lastly turns trooper? 


All this, it must be avowed, is strictly within the verge 
of moral probability ! ! 


RE-APPEARANCE OF MISS WALSTEIN. 

_ The motives, which occasioned the temporary se- 
cession of this Actress from the metropolitan boards, 
having uow happily ceased to exist, she re-assumed 
her professional duties at Drury-Lane Theatre, on 
Friday, Dec. 16, when she repeated the part of Letitia 
Hardy, in the Belle’s Stratagem. Our readers are 
already in possession of our sentiments on her style of 
acting, in this character.—Miss W atsTE1N’s resump- 
tion of the part has given no us cause to vary in our 
judgment. 

The following Friday, Dec. 23, a appeared, for 
the first time, on the London Stage, as the heroine of 
of the piece, in. Rowe’s Tragedy of Jane Shore. If 
we may be allowed to venture an opinion, we 
should be led to state, that Miss WatstE1n, in our 
humble apprehension, isnot peculiarly happy in her 
selection either of the part of Calista, or that of Jane 
Shore, for the display of her tragic powers. In. both 
these parts, the moral feeling of the better class of the 
audience is against her—Hence she has an up-hill 
effort to atchieve. Miss O’ NEr 1, on the other hand, 
has been more than commonly felicitous in her choice 
of parts. Juliet, Belvidera, Isabellaand Mrs. Bevere. 
ley, are all virtuous,and amiable characters. Wesym- 
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pathize with their woes—we participate their sorrows 
and this generous interest imperceptibly passes from 
the dramatis persona to the performer, and commu- 
nicates from thezdeal sufferer to the scenic represen- 
tative. . 

Her performance, as Jane Shore, is stamped with 
hearly the same traits, which characterized her delines 
ation of Calista. There is a coldness in her manner, 
which renders abortive all appeal to the heart. Mrs. 
Gtover’s Alicia is of a very opposite character. With 
a few exceptions, she was rather too animated, some- 
times even boisterous. This however, of the two ex- 
_ tremes, is most pardonable ; at least, it meets with a 

greater degree of indulgence, on the part of the audi- 
ence. . 

Mr. Raymonn’s Gloucester greatly surpassed our 
expectation. It was at once a correct, and highly ims © 
pressive personation. His delivery is clear, distinct, 
and sonorous. In his interview with Jane Shore, 


RM Act IIL Scene 1. he displayed much versatility of tas 














lent. Previous to reading the paper, so artfully palmed 
upen herby Alcia, Gloucester appears to truly sym- 
pathize with. her forlorn and abject condition. But 
how easily his dissembled pity converts to rage and 
thirst of vengeance, when she makes her appearance 
before the stern protector, in the fourth act ! Here 
Mr. Raymonp disp.ays all the violence, all the ma- 
lice, all the energy of the black soul of Ricuarp. 

His interview with Hastings is likewise a master- 
piece of cunning and dissimulation. 

Want of room compels us to postpone the remairs 
der of our remarks, on the performance of Jane Shore, 
till our next Number. 
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THE THEATRICAL BALANCE: 
_ Or, AN IMPARTIAL REVIEW 


of the Respective Claims of the two Rival Theatres, 
of Drury-Lane, arid Covent=Garden. 


i « 
: [Continued from Page 116.] 

Jove gives command, a solemn feast to hold : 
Each heav’nly Pow’r ascends his throne of gold. 
Th’ Almighty Father lays his thunder by, 
And Mirth and Joy pervade the realms on high 
His winged (a) arniour-bearer (wont to clasp 
The forked light’nmg m his mighty grasp !) 
Now, at his feet, the rich repast partakes, 
And stuffs his gizzard with— ambrosial cakes! 
Daintiés, on earth unknown, in heav’n abound; 
And bowls of nectar fly the Circle round: 
So fast the jovial Gods the goblet drain, 
That (b) Ganymede exerts’ himself in vain: 


ad 





. (a) pedibus fovis armiger uncis. The Eagle, according to the 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans, was armour-bearer to Jupiter, 
and carried the thunder-bolts' of that God, i in his talons. Pindar describ- 
ing, in his First Pythian Odes the effects which Music has upon all animae 
ted Nature, represents Jove? s Eagle as falling i into a trance, at the sound 
of Apollo’s lyre. 

s¢ Entranc’d in pleasure, Jove’ s dread Eagle | lies; 
Nor grasps the forked bolt, nor darts his fiery eyes !”* 

Tc was this animated Ode, which gave Phidias the idea of the position,’ 
jn which the Eagle was represented, in his celebrated Statue of Fupiter 
Olympus. a ee 
*: Then of their streaming light’nings all disarm’d, 

The mould’ring thunder-bolts of Jove expire 3 
Then, by the magic of thy Numbers charm’d, 

The birds’ fierce Monarch drops his vengeful Ire! ! 

Perch’d' on the Sceptre of th’ Olympian King, 8ic."* 

(6) Hebe, who originally officiated, as cup-beater to Jupiter, faving 
thade a faux-pas at one of the heavenly banquets : ——lapsa enim inter 
ministrandum est, partesque pudendas omnibus prastntibus calicoli# 

vou. x. No.4, T 
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To fill to all at once, is past his skill; 

He wants the power to serve them, not the wf 

Jn this dilemma, from his lofty seat 

Uprises Vulcan — God of limping feet! 

Whom (c) Jove, or Juno— mov'd with angry bile,. 
Huri’d trom Olympus on the Lemnian isle. 





ostendit— Jupiter discharged her, and commissioned his faithful Eagle to 
pounce upon Ganymede,,Son of Laomedon, King of Troy, and bear him: 
off to Olympus, where he was most graciously received, and formally in- 
stalled, as cup-bearer tothe Thunderer, in the place of the disgraced Hebe.. 

(c) In the Jéad (See Book 1. v. 760) the expulsion of Vulcan from: 
heaven, and his fall on the isle of Lemnos, in the Archipelagus, is attrie 


buted to Jupiter. But in the Hymn-to Apollo, Homer gives the credit of 
of this deed to Juno herself : 


Ipse meus natus cdaudus Vulcanus ; ego ipsa 
Hunc peperi, :mamibus capiens, et in aquora jecis 


Be that as it may, whether Vulcan stands indebted for this friendly. ae 


tion to his father, or to his mother —certain it is that-he ever after re- 
tained the effects of his disgrace and precipitate fall, which entailed upon 
him an incurable lameness. Lest however the reader should conceive us 
to transgress against probability and the fit order-of things, in introducing. 
a limping god, likeV alcan, as assistant cup-bearer on the present occasion, 
we deem it expedient to entrench ourselves against this reproach behind the 
authority of Homer. The following qyotation from Pope’s translation of: 
the Iliad (Book I. v. 738) will tend to throw considerable light on the 
whoic of this passage. 


The feast disturb’d with sorrow Vulcan saw,: 
His mother menac’d, and the gods in awe ; 
Peace at his heart, and pleasure his design, 
Thus interpos’d the architect divine. —— &c. 


“ Thus Vulean spoke ; and rising with a bound: 
The double bow! with sparkling nectar crown'd,, 
Which held.to Juno, in a cheerful way ; 
Goddess ! (he cry’d) be patient, and obey. 

Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 

I-can but grieve, unable to defend, . 
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But Vulcan, gen’rous Soul! forgives the joke ; 

Does good for ill; and thus his purpose spoke : 
«The Gods to wait on, Ganymede! be thine— 

«¢« Myself will serve the Geddesses with wine ; 

«« The ladies love a comely beard — like mine !”” 

With goblets then he crowns a golden stand, 

And bears Jove’s heaviest pitcher in his hand. 

*Twould take (d) ten men, in these degen’rate days, 

The weighty pitcher from the ground to raise : 

But Vulcan lifts the pond’rous mass with ease, 

And dropping down, ’fore Juno, on his knees: 

«« This to my honour’d Mother let me pour: 

«Drink, Juno! drink,—the past is past, and o’er;— 

<¢ T)—mn animosities !—drink, Ma’am ! and call for ¢ 

more !”’ 
His uncouth manner pleas’d the heav’nly Pow’rs, 
And peals of laughter read theer sides, like ours 


} 





‘What god so daring in your aid to move ? 
Or lift his hand against the force of Jove ? 
~ Once in your cause I felt his matchless might : 
Hurl’d headlong downward from th’ etherial height 
Tost all the day in rapid-circles round ; 
Nor till the Sun descended, touch’d the ground, 
Breathless I fell, in giddy motion lost ; 
The Sinthians rais’d-me on the Lemnian coast. 
He said, and to her hands the goblet heav’d, 
Which, with a smile, the white-arm’d Queen receiv’d 
Then to the rest he fill’d, and in his turn, 
Each to his lips applied the nectar’d urn. 
Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguish’d laughter shakes the skies!’ 
(d) Here again the classical reader will recognize an imitation of 
Hlomer’s manner. 
‘¢ Not two strong men th’ enormous weight could raise, 
Such men, as live in these degen'rate days.” 
dhiade Book XxIl, Ve 539 
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Points to his lips — the God is seen to rise, 

And “Silence!” thrice the heav’nly Crier cries! 

“ Silence !”’ re-echoes through the spacious hall ; 

“ Silence /’’ instinctively at once they call; 

‘Then mute as fishes—Goddesses, and all! 

Thrice hemm’d the Thund’ rer; thrice he shook his head; 
Olympus trembled, and recoil’d with dread! 

At length th’ Almighty Sire was pleas'd to speak, 
And frowning thus began, in right good Greek : 

 & Shall impious Strife and Discord never cease ? 
Man with his fellow-man ne’er live in peace? 

War's blood-hounds must they ever glut on gore ? 
And twenty years of carnage thirst for more ? 
Shall Mortals slight our Pow’ r, and reckless brave 
The awful lesson, which (f)) we lately gave? 

A lesson terrible! and great, as rare ! } 


But now on (e) Maja’s Son Jove turns his eyes; i 


A lesson, which might well make Nations stare, 
When Pow’r Colossal vanish’d into air! | 
When, by a miracle, we stopp’d the course 
Of lawless daring, and of lawless foyce ! 
Crush’d Dynasties, up-rear'd by might alone, 
And plac’d the rightful Sov’reign on the throne ! 

‘‘ The Sons of men, by sad experience taught, 
Should weigh a lesson well—so dearly bought ! 








(¢) Mercury, the son of Maja, by Jupiter himself. Independant 
of a variety of other occupations, which scarcely allowed him a moment’s 
respite, “(as he most emphatically complains i in Lucian’s Dialogue be- 
tween Maja and Mercury) he was messenger, call-porter, and common. 
crier to the Gods, 

(f) In the original Greek, from which this Speech is faithfully translated 
by the author ee Theatrical Reporter — Fupiter speaks, as he does in 
Homer, in thé frit person singular. But in compliance with modern 
usage and etiquette ; especially after having consulted Pope’s translation 
of the Iliad ( Book vii. v. 7 et sqq.) the author has been induced to 
make the Olympic Sire speak, like other Crowned Heads and Potentates, 
ih the plurad number. 
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Such was our hope—but ah ! that hope how vain! t 
‘In Peace itself, they cannot Peace maintain ! f 
{We wave, for reasons good, the contest dire, 

Which wrapt (g) Columbia’s public works in fire !) 

Those very scenes, in which they seek delight, 
Convert to grounds of feud, of hate, and spite ! 

The Theatres in fierce dispute engage, 


And more than (4) ctvil wars infest the Stage ! : 
A (1) Forest, or a Dog, contention breeds, : 
A (k) melo-drama next their rancour feeds. 


Stript of its music ; ill-arrang’d, through haste, 
It quickly palls upon the public taste. 

The rival House, more heedful of success, 
Presents the Stranger, in an Opera dress ; 
But all their care, their cost avails them not ; 
London loves novelty——no matter, what ! 
Tis this which, in this giddy, motley town, 
Stamps worth on folly, and makes trash go down ! 
’Tis this gains credit to each wretched (/) pun, 
Which blots the Paper——idly call’d the Sun ! 


. 





(g) This passage is supposed to allude to the conflagration of the publie 
edifices of the City of Washington. 

(h) Bella per Emathios, plus quam ctvilia, campose 

Lucan. Paharsal. Lib. I. 

(i) By way of retaliation for the conduct of the Proprietors of Co. 
vent-Garden Theatre, with respect to the Forest of Bondy ; or Dog of 
Montargis, which we are told was, by a stolen march, played at Covent- _ 
Garden, before the other House could produce it, ——a trifle, borrowed 
from the French Theatre, under the name of Jean of Parts, was brought 
forward, in a crude, hasty, unfinished state, upon the Drury-Lane boards. 

(k) Fean de Paris; or, Fokn of Paris; as the same Piece, ‘ differ 
ently adapted to the English Stage, is demominated at the respective 
Theatres of Drury-Lane, and Covent-Garden. 

(!) We present the reader with a couple of these elegant effusions of 
wit and epigrammatic point, by way of specimen, : ie 

ex uno 





disce omnes 
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Tis this, which pur-blind leaders of the blind 

Of sov’ reign use, on all occasions find ; 

When private bick’ rings public talk they make, 
And fan up mischief—but for mischief’s sake! 
When fraught with treach’ry, with deceit, and guile, 
They smile, forsooth, and ‘murder, whilst they smile!” 
Haunt each recess; (m) ‘‘meander, like a worm;” 
To use the sycophant’s own—senseless term! 





The first (See Sun, November 25.) is meant as a puff direct on the 
poetaster’s friend, Mr. KEMBLES 

‘¢ I wish—said a Dame to a punster one day—=+ 

That KemBve again Leonatus would play. 

He answer’d, No, Madam ! remote be the days, 

When the public to Kembée give Posthumus praise }’* 


The second, which is, if possible, still more contemptible than its pre- 
decessor, (See Sun, Dec. 10) was, we presume, intended by the author 
as a compliment to Miss O’ Ne111. What vile, uncouth be-slobbering ! 

® Why give thy diamonds to O’Nec#, 
Whose eyes with so much radiance roll ? 
For all, who see their lustre, feel 
Tis to Newcastle carrying coat! 1!" 

‘What an incorrigible cacocthes scribendi appeats to plague and haunt 
this unhappy man! Is there no remedy for so lamentable a disorder ?— 
no prescription which, duly applied, might set him to rights ? 

sunt certa piacuta 5 
but who will be charitable enough to administer them ? 

(m) The following lame, abortive attempt at wit, extracted from the 
Sun of December 9, will serve at opce to elucidate this passage, and ex- 
pose in an equal degree the imbecillity and malignity of the writer. Ie 
may truly be termed an expiring effort. 

s¢ To make, Mr. Whitbread, the Public rejoice, 
You must strengthen your Beer, and must soften your voices 
And if, ike a worm, in the State you meander, 
‘Whate’er you may brew, use a few grains of candour, 
At present your liquor and polities both 
Seem to Taste a strange compound of dregs and of froth !"* 
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And void of feeling, as they are of sense, 

Abuse the privilege of (n) false pretence! 

Like “‘eave-droppers,” pick up each half-told tale, 

And put up (0) Wuitsreab, Kean, and Trutu te 
sale ! 


‘ 





By what infatuation comes it to passy that such a wretched Punster 
an gain credit for common-sense ? 

(x) Ifit were possible to believe, that the person here alluded to, whom 
(from motives of charity and universal good-will towards men) we wish 
to suppose a perfect original, a kind of moral non-descript ; 
cui 

Non viget quicquam simile, aut secundum, 

could: have any followers, imitators and abettors in the use he makes of cer- 
tain privileges and indulgencies, to which he has no legitimate claim,—we , 
should not hesitate one moment to express our most decided wish, that a 
total interdict might be laid on admission, in a certain quarter, which cer- 
tain persons convert into an engine for the accomplishment of the vilest and 
most diabolical of purposes. How we pity the associate of this selfsame 
person, who is really a worthy, and a well-informed man. 

(c} Sincere and poignant would be the regret we should experience, 
could we possibly believe, that the following paragraphs, which we ex. 
tract, literatim ef verbatim, from the Sun of December 14.and 15, had 
been inserted in that Paper, with the knowledge, by the desire, and at the 
instigation of the Party, whose cause the writer affects to advocatee We 
shall give the articles, in question, and then comment upon them, with 
equal freedom and impartiality. 





& PoLiT1CO-THEATRICO-GRATITUDE. 

Mr. Weitsreap a few days ago sent a letter to Mr. Kean, re- 
ptoaching him with having performed two nights at Brighton, without 
permission from the Managers. The letter was couched in the severest 
terms ; and among other passages the writer says: *he hopes that Mr. 
* Kean will not give him occasion to regret, that he drew him from 
®t obscurity.” The truth is, that Mr. Kea: is anxious to make hay 
while the Sun shines -—— (no bad remark from;the Sua, and worthy, in 
point of elegance, of the accomplished writer who presides over the critical 


department of that enlightened Print, )}—and therefore thinking that during 


the attractions of a new piece he might be spared, he accepted an offer twe 


' 


i 
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_ “ Tir’d are we, Gods ! of these disgraceful scenes’ f 
Tir’d of the sqabbles, *twixt their kings and queens. 





nights at Brighton, for a hundred pounds, The Theatrical Community, 
it appears, make cominon cause with Mr. Kean, on this occasion, and 
alledge that Mr. SHERIDAN, or the Covent-Garden Proprietors, would 
have winked at a circumstance of this kindy as they had often done ; rae 
ther than make it a subject of serious complaint against a popular per- 
former. Mr. Kean, it seems, receives but twenty pounds aweek!!! 
though he has put thousands into Mr. Wu iTBREAD’s theatre — (this, by 
the bye, is the first time, that we have been given to understand, that 
Drury-Lane Theatre, is the property of Mr. Wu1TsREAD,— who, wé 
were informed, acted only, in trust, for the benefit of the joint concern 
of all the Proprietors and Subscribers) and he (Mr. Kean) declares, 
that most of the reports of presents, which’had been given to him by Mr. 
\WuuitsBreap and his friends, are without foundation. Three smad 
shares have been given to him 3 but not, it is said, by the party —( Quere . 
what has party to do in a questions which hinges entirely on theatrical 
speculation P) 

The following day, December 15, the Sun contained the following 
additional paragraph, on the same topic. 

“6 We yesterday gave a proof of the grateful feelings of a Reformer, 
in the anecdote which we related, respecting Mr. WurrsReapb and 
Mr. Kean ; and we have since heard that a report is rife int the theatrie 
cal circles, that Mr, WuitsReap had intimated his intention to dedutt 
the salary of the latter of the week, in which he performed two nights at 
Brighton. We are far from being inclined to palliate the errors of 
Actors and Actresses, particularly when those errors interfere with their 
public duty. But surely, after a theatre has been so eminently—-we might 
indeed say—so essentially indebted to Mr. KEAN ; to treat a brief seces- 
sion fromthe Theatre, in order to derive a pecuniary advantage, which 
may enable bim to secure a provision against the vicissitudes and caprices 
of public taste, with harshness, is such a deviation from common gratitude, 
as could hardly be expected from any man, who is at all serisible of the 

. feelings, which'do honour to mankind, The incident, which excited this 
animadversion, is unimportant in itself; but as it shows the temper of 
those who are always forward, boisterous, and pertinacious in complaining: 
of the conduct of others ; and who hold themselves forward, as an example 


of disinterested virtue, and dignified spirit, Such is the character and: 
eouduct of most political Reformers,’* 
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In vain our lofty mounds would shut them out ; 
No heights, no walls exclude the neisy rout ! 





Ere we proceed fo seimadwert on the above statement, it is proper to 
observe; that we have no knowledge whatever.of the e dispute, said to be at 
issue betwéen Mr. Kean, and the Managers of Drury-Lane Theatre ; ' 
but what we have gathered front the Sow. Should we therefore, in any - 
part of dur Comments, impute to Mr. KEAN sentiments or actions, which 
he does not avow, the fault of mistepresentation, in that case, wu not be 
imputable t6 us, but to the erroneous — of thé clashes aby 
his: officious advocate. . yen 

The ingenious writer in the Sun tells us, that Mr. Reati is “© anxious 
to make hay, while the Sun shines |” This is all very natural ; every man. 
has ariglit sotodo; provided he have not entered into any engagement, 
to the’ contrary. This it seems. Mr. Kean has done,: and therefore the: 
coarse apology, advanced in his favour by. his clumsy advocate ii inthe Sun,’ 
rather prejudices than befriends -his cause--But i itseems, he thought he > 
might be spared! How is it possible fora man to think himéelf authorized ’ 
to do an action, which he is under written covenant not to.do? That.” 
Mr. Kean cannot have committed himself, in this instance, through, 
ignorance, may be fairly inferred from the refusal, which, we understand, 
was given to acertain application, with offer of handsome remuneration,” 
to play for the benefit of a Mr. H———~, of the Brighton Theatre. The 
reason alledged fos this refusal was, that Mr- Keam is undes.a very. 
heavy penalty NOT to perform, dua the season, without the consent of 
the Managers. 

Now.follows a paragraph, of most serious 1s import, and peradventure of 
more perilous i interpretation, . than the enlightened writer himself seems to, 
be aware of. ——‘** The theatrical community make common cause with. 
Mr. Kean.”?——— What right has the theatrical community 5 ‘what right’ 
has any, man to make common cause with’a person, in’a point which. ine 
volves a’ violation of contract and’ engagement? Truly this self-same. €ri- 
tic of the Sun is a shtewd,'and a subtle counsellor ? Such pleading; it in’ any- 
court in England, would rather tend to criminate than absolve’ the client. — 
He then adds, “Mr.Sa ERIDAN winked at circumstances of this nature,” 
No doubt he might, and Mr. SHERIDAN winked at many other things, 
highly injurious to the i interests of the Theatre, as well as tothe personal’ 
comforts and regular compensation of the performers, * Mr, Keay (wa 
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Nor should we wonder, if their clan’ rous yell 
Had reach’d ev’n Pluto's reigns and frighten’d Hell !: 





again quote from the Sun} “it seems recetves iu T twenty pounds; a-weekl”? 

Did Mr.. Kean, when he first signed his engagement with the Managers: 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, covenant with them for twenty pounds; a week?’ 
— or even for habfihat sum? Mr. Kean was engaged at a very mode- 

rate stipend - his great talents and merited popularity drew, crowded: 
houses, His success far surpassed the most sanguine expectations of the’ 
Managers — who,- with befitting liberality on.their side, freely, voluntae . 
ily, and from-their own impulse, doubled the Salary of Mr. Kuan, In 

this they acted very: properly—Mr.K ean (perhaps even less than the Mana-" 
gers themselves ;4 for modesty ever accompanies true merit) could not fore= 

see or! predict the high estimation in which he most deservedly stands.- 
Having once signed for a certain amount-of Salary—-Generosity,(as we see 
it did) might induce the Managers to augment the stipend of a performer: 
of such signal service; but no law in the world could have compelled them- 
toit, And yet: the upright, candid, truthetelling SuN accuses the Mae 

magers of ingratitude. Mr, WuitsREAD, in particular, has been: 
guilty of * such a deviation from common gratitude, as could hardly de: 

* expected from any-man, who-is-at-all sensible of those feelings, which do: 
“honour to mankind ! J [' 

Oh, Shame ! where is iy: bask Po hide, Sun!’ thy burning. face,- 
and rather with-draw: thy: rays,: than light-us merely. to falsehood asid“to : 
etror ! 

We semember the time, when the Sum (we beg the Paper's pardon, it- 
was not the Sun, but the T-rwe- Briton —though the article we mean to: 
quote, was written by the same person, who now psoves-there actually: 
are spots in the Sun Pf) held out, very: different language —— when its- 
columns were filled with illiberal puns-against the performers of Covent. 
Garden. One of: them: we happen to have fresh in our: memiory. It: 
appeared on occasion of a dinner, given by some of the actors of Drury- 
Taane Theatie,. to their professional brethren of the otherhouse— 

‘© The treat came well from Drury-Lane, 
To quell the Covent-Garden matter 5 
Since all the grumbling guests, tis plain, - 
Have quatrell’d with-their bread. and butter /* 
LT 
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‘Flow stands it, Brother, with the world of night £ ? 
Are all things quiet there, are all things right ?— 





‘So much for literacy up-rightness and consisteney, on the part of this 
delectable Critic and poetaster. Most -sincerely do we hope, that no 
friend of ours will ever stand-in need of the professional talents of suchkan 
advocate ! —#is kindness is ominous ; witness the ridiculous light, in 
wwhich he has placed Mr.:"Kemace, by-bis aukward beslobbering !— his 
_praise loathsome,; witness his Newcastle coal-barge compliment on Miss 
O’Nei11!— his defence nugatory ; nay, worse than nugatory ; —— jt 
-criminates, rather than justifies; witness his oficious (for we can never 
bring ourselves to believe, that Azs-interference -was apphed;for) interes 
position in the cause of Mr. Kean. 

We enter now upon-a:subject, which, from its indélicacy, i its tocal diss 
‘regard of common decency, its abject prostitution of even self-respect, we 
are firmly persuaded could never have been sanctioned by Mr. Keay 
“ Three small shares have been given to him ; but.not, itis said, dy the 
party!” What can this quretohed, insignificant, time.serving weather-cock 
of a Critic mean, by this vile misapplication of terms? by “ this multi 
plication of words, without knowledge?” Exists there then a party, 
‘in the habit of giving shares,—supposing even those shares to be small 
ones, of Drury-Lane Theatre:? Through what optics does the writer of 
‘such trash regard either Aimsedf, or his-readers ? 

-St The incident (corttinues this sagacious Geitic) which excited 
this animadversion, is unimportant in itself ;—but as it shows (were 
he able.to write English, he would have said ; ¢xcept, inas far as it 
shows—the sense then avould have been obvious,—but what is to be ex- 
pected from upstarts of uneducated growth ?—whose real descent and 
claims may be traced in ope of the severest touches of the pencil of the 
celebrated Hocartu?)} ¢ the character and conduct of political 
Reformers !”— should seem then, that the Gi-devant oculist of Hatton- 
Garden is become a personage of great political importance. QF Refornes 
or evena wish to reform, no one will easily suspect him ;<=<in fact the 
best mode of reform, as the author of these Strictures remembers very 
yell having heard from the pulpit, when he was yet an infant, is by every 
one reforming one, (i. e. himscif)—There is a certain class of beings $9 


systematically wedded to error, to falsehood, aad to profligacy, that they 


4 
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Jove paus’d—the Ruler of the realms below 
Rose solemn—solemn was his speech, and slow : 
‘ «To claim his wife (kind-hearted, amorous 
‘ —_ swain!) ; 
The (p)Thracian Bard disturb’d ‘‘our peaceful reign.” 
Struck up a dance of widows, wives, and maids, 
- And play’d the—very devgl in the Shades £ 
But this:was nothing; nothing to compare 
With things at present—-would to God! it were } 
We’ ve nought butracket, hubbub, noise, all day; 
At night, all Hell runs flocking to the ‘play! : : 
For Hell a second Drury-Lane‘now boasts, 
And has its streléing’ ——— of Ghosts! 
Its singing-clubs, where-(q) Brsopr’s sprightly notes 
Resound tumultuous from ten thousand throats, 
- And stch encores’ the toat prolong and keep, *: 
Poor Proserpine can’t get a wink ‘of sleep ! * 
Nay, ev’n our Doc himself has lost his wets ; 
And raves of nought but Actors, in his fits ! 


$ 








never can change 5 they are, like the Sun (to adopt the strong language 
of Horace,) ; : 
ages alius, et idem! : 

For the rest, whence all this rancour against Mr. Wuitereap ? 
Why is the pun-battery ‘directed against the Manager of Drury-Lane 
Theatre ? The reason is plain and. obvious. Let the reader consuli the 

un of November 24, he will there find a most ingenious anagram. 

The punster does not like Mr. Wuitsrean’s political brews 
ing. ” Mean’ obsequiousness, base servility, and the sacrifice of princie 
ple to private interest, do not class in the component ¢raits of Mr. 
Wuuirsreap’s character. He is not the tame, ready tool of Ministers, 
Hence he has the honour of being obnoxious to Namby-pamby, and his 
partyf oN MeN he iiehag  de 6 

(p) Orpheus according to Mythology descended into hell, in search of 
his lost wife Eurydice,’’ ' St 2 0 tH 
* (q) The ‘Bishop here alluded to must, we presume, be the musical Com- 
poser to.Covent-Garden Theatre, = - 
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Turns Critic too, and—sure the devil's in’t ! 

Was Edztor, and had his name in print / 

Of late, it seems, he has’ withdrawn his name ; 

But yet the Work, I’m told, is (r) much the same. 

Incessant still he barks, with triple tongue, 

And stuns my ears with Kemstz, Kran, and 
“Youne! aia aiabaeeia 





‘ (7)Here with all due Dikarence to on high authority 3 as that of Pluto, 
we must beg leave to differ from his Stygian Majesty, in opinion. It was 
not till after Cerseru s had quitted the Editor-ship of a certain monthly 
vehicle of criticism,—an event of serious loss to the republic of Letters, 
and,which took place with the appearance of the 25th Number of the Work 
alluded to—— that the said publication assumed a feature of decided hose 
tility and: rancour a rainst “all and every thing appertaining to Covent- 
Garden Theatre, In No, 25 _ page 119— under the title of Theatri= 
cal Inquisitions @ most auspicious title for liberalicy and candour, * 
must be confessed) is given a comparative list of the managers and 
formers of the two rival Houses of Drury-Lane, and Covent. Gardei--Ta 
this list, the name of Mr. C. Kenauz appears, ‘on the Drory-Lane 
side, as the opponent of Mr. Conway.—Now it is notorious, that the 
former gentleman has not acted on the Drury-Lane boards, for several 
years, — his last London’ engagement was at " Covent-Garden.—Various 
other errors-~whether wilful or not, we prestime not to determine — are 
to be met with in the said List.— Thus, for instance, Miss Steruens 
figures among the Dury-Lane’ performers, and’ Mrs. Mountain, who 
Has been playing with great applause at the English Theatre at Brussells, 
is placed in rivalship with Miss St2r nen, as belonging to Covent-Gare 
den. ~—So much for literary Justice‘and Impartiality ! 

" Again, in the last number‘ is brought before the Tribunal of the Thea- 


: trical Inquisition, to undergo the fery ordeal of critical justice and-ex- 


amination, a melo-drama, taken from'the French Stage; and produced at 
both the rival houses. — In the atcounit given by thé impartiad Editor, of 
Fean de Paris, as represented at Diury-Lane; if not’ much commendae 
tion, at least little, if any censure at all,“ is pronounced upon Mr. Are 
NOLD’s production. - «“ The dialogue, (says the writer) if not remarkable 
** for wit, is in a light, playful style, and does credit to the translator. Ic 
« is never fot a moment dull ; dif is short and lively’ ; and if there is no 
“very strong interest, still it keeps the attention pleasingly awake, dec.” 
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Here on his Brothet’s speech the Thund’rer broke 
Fire flash’d trom either eye-ball, as.he spoke! 
*¢ Enough !—he cries—’tis time. we interpose. 
Attention, Gods! and hear what we disclose. 
Phebus, and Pallas! quickly:speed below, 
And see what passes at the public-show. 
{ach choose the theatre, which pleases best; 
But sift things well, and put them to the test. 
Be sure yeu bring a budget full of News; 
And tell me, Phebus! which the house you choose?” 
“ Be Drury mine— me Gods and Men shall see 
‘Support the house, which long supported me. . 


/ 





Now, in what manner does the Editor pronounce upon the merits of 
tthe same piece, as produced at Covent-Garden theatre P—s¢ The arrogant 
*¢ pretensions (writes the i kunt of the Covent Garden-Managers 
* can only be equalled :by their deficiency .in the first essentials of the 
“* Drama. Assuming to. their theatre the proud.title of the classic, thoy 
¢¢ have, as far as lay in their power, witiated the popular taste, and Nec 
+¢ graded the national character, by a succession of wretched buffocneties,. 
¢ that ought to be only tolerated in a barn. If such repeated insults to the 
+* public understanding are to be met by tame acquiescence, the cause of « 
** the Drama » lost ; the fabric.already totters, to its:base, and willspeedily 
# tumble amto ryins:!?? © 


~ _ Now what has all this. rant,:we. would wish to ask, tp do with a compara- 
‘tive review of the manner, in which the same-piece has been got up at the 
wo houses ? If there be any preference due, most assuredly it is on the 
‘side of Covent-Garden Theatre, the managers of which have preserved | the 
original. operatical dress of the pigce, which was -only omitted by Mr. 
ABNQLD, from motives of hase and dispatch. 

The remarks on.the performers concerned, in the representation of Fohn 
of Paris, at Covent.Garden Wheatre, are still more illiberal—indeed so 
disgustingly so, that we shall npt honour them with any comment. The 
conductors af the Jnguisitor have, in seyeral instances, evinced more 
than ordinary saleat and acugen. Ut isa pity, that they should sacrifice 
their literary reputation 40 personal feeling —If they would be more cane 
-@ed and impastial.jn-cheig yerdict, they: would gain. conideraby | in publie 
estimation. 
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Jn Annonp’s form; I'll wander up and down, © 

And pick up:all the follies of the town!” 

. P claim the Garden /—Wisdom’s Goddess ¢riegae 

And Grees’s form shill serve me for disguise?” 

- © Disguise, indeed!—— quoth Momus, with a} 
sneer—~ ) 

How levely must the Virgin-Queen appear,. 

In Gisps’s form! how sweetly must she leer!” 

- His: wanton sally bursts of laughter crown, 

And Jove, to hide a sinilé, affects 4 frown / 

_ At length, he gives the signal to with-draw ; 

The Gods alf'risé, and bow with rev’rent awe, 

Phebus prepares his mission to fulfill; 

Jove stops him short: “It seems; that Arronp’s ifl+ 

Be then histeure thy first; thy dearest care, 

And: in yout way to Drury, call'at Golden-Square> 

Take him not rashty: from’ his downy -bed ; M1194 

Rather let Raymon bp serve im ARNOLD’s stead, 

They both dre men; of high repute'and fair, = 

Aad none need blush thetr honest face to wear!’”’ 

[To be continued regulary. } 








TO THE LOVERS OF THE DRAMA, AND POLITE 
RITBRATURE, IN GENERAL. 


We have the satisfaction of announcing to our. 
Readers, and the Public in. general,, thatthe Theatris 
cal Reporter will-agsume an entirely new character 
and arrangement, with the ensuing Fifth Number, 
which will appear under the title of the 
‘MONTHLY THEATRICAL REPORTER ; 
dN D 
FASHIONABLE MIRROR. 

Tt being the wish of the Proprietors, to give to their 
Miscellany as. diversified and- varied a-complexion as- 
possible—the Theatrical Reporter, and. Fashionable 
Mirror will-be- printedon anew Eong=Ptrimer Fype,. 
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cast expressly for the the pursose, by Mr. TuorX, of 
Barbican. \t will embrace a wide field of miscellane- 
ous disquisition. , The progress, of polite Literature, 
on the Continent, will be sedulously followed up 
Criticisms given of new productions, of marked ‘cele- 
brity ; their pretensions accurately weighed and scruti- 
riized. Extracts from foreign publications not yet known 
in this country, by a translation, will likewise form! 
another branch of our improved plan; and neither 
labour nor expence shalk be spared, to render a Work. 
undertaken, not from: mercenary, but from Uberal, 
independant motives, in every respect worthy of the 
patronage of an.enlightened Public, . All Communi-. 
cations, post-paid, ; shall receive befitting attention,, 
and the Proprietors will feel proud in enriching their 
Miscellany with, the contributions of intelligent and 
well-informed Correspondents, ;, For. this .purpose;.a 
Letter’ Box willbe placed in the window of the pub- 
lisher of the Theatrical Reporter, and. Fashionable 
Mirror, Mr. J. Roacu, Russell-Court, Drury-Lane.. 
Notwithstanding the important Improvements, which 
enter into.our plan, no advance will be made in the 
price of the Work. wg 
ui ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘© '!- &- 
Mr. P. of Gower-Street, will perceive that his letter of the 8th Instan 
has not been unattended to, lie 


"!The Remonstrance from the Albany, relative to certain abuses at, 
Covent-Garden Theatre, which call loudly fér redress, shall appear in 
our next. ’ (rise ha s rs . 
Iz PereriNo’s: Memoranda Dramatica, from the Parisian Stage, 
are under considration. is til sie 
, Paux’s Appeal from Felix to Casar, does not warit for wit, for hue 
mour, nor for.point. On the contrary; it fs gouched in terms, rather too 
cogent and too'pointed, and, if inserted in its present shape, might very 
ibly render us obnoxious to an indjctment for libel. If the author 
would take the trouble, to soften down certain passages,which we have une 
derlined, in the Manuscript, with red ink, we should be extremely happy 
to give his Appeal a place in our Miscellany, oc 2 
_ Printed by and for J. ROACH, Britannia and Theatrical Printing: Office’ and 
"Library, RussellsCourt, Drury-Lane; Londons | ns Lia 
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